A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





* BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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WALTER WILSON WELCOMED BACK TO OLD ENGLAND. 


WITHOUT INTENDING IT; 
OR, JOHN TINCROFT, BACHELOR AND BENEDICT. 
CHAPTER XLVIII.—A MONTH OF WONDERS. 


Carisrmas had come and was gone; it had been 
gone @ month or more, and there had been an un- 
wonted bustle in Tincroft House. The best rooms, 
usually shut up, had been duly put in order, and 
for a whole week fires had been kept burning in 
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them—that is to say, in the great or state parlour 
facing the south, on the first-floor, and the chamber 
adjoining ; and also in another pretty room on the 
same floor, that had a verandah in front of the 
French windows which opened upon it. The pros- 
pect from this window was chilly enough now, 
certainly; for the distant plantation on which it 
looked was bare of foliage, and the meadows which 
intervened were brown with wintry frosts where 
they were not white with the remains of the last 
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snowfall; and the tastily laid-out flower-garden 
beneath the window, with which John had taken 
such pains—for he was fond of flowers—was, like 
everything else, under the ban of ‘winter. But it 
was the nicest, “sweetest, darlingest room in the 
house in spring and summer’and autumn,” ‘said 
Sarah; and this one was to be Helen’s room; so 
Sarah had decreed. 

John Tincroft had kept to his word. Whatever 
he had done with the previous chapters of his un- 
finished work, whether consigned to the Red Sea 
or elsewhere, he had not written a line since the 
day when we last fell in with him. He had some- 
thing better to do, he said; for he had fully deter- 
mined, then and there, that Walter Wilson and 
Helen, on their arrival in England, were to make 
Tincroft House their home as long as they liked to 
stay there. For that they would both arrive he pro- 
fessed to be sure. ‘‘ There’s nothing like a long sea- 
voyage,” he had said to his wife, ‘‘ for setting people 
to-rights when their health.gets out of sorts. Your 
cousin won’t die on his way home, bless'you,” said 
he, perhaps with more confidence than he'really felt; 
but he was determined to believe in his own prog- 
nostications too. ‘* We'll get him down here, and 
you shall see how soon we shall set him up again.” 

‘You don’t know that he»will come down here at 
all, John, if he does get to England alive,” said 
Sarah, meekly. It should be*said that this dialogue 
took place the very day on ‘which Walter’s letter 
was received, when the pair:were seated together 
after their pieless dinner. 

‘‘ Ah, but he must,” said John; ‘“why, where else 
is he to go? and where is that dear little ‘Helen to 
go? ‘They have no other friends in Emgland, you 
see—at their first landing, at least, they wen’t have ; 
though ‘we must try and'make friends between them 
and Walter’s father and mother and “all ‘the rrest. 
But this will be«a work of time; and *when 
cousin and his darling girl get out of the-ship,’they 
will have nowhere else to go. And ‘that:is why 
say we must go to London, or wherever*else’ it -mgy 
be, and see Walter at once, so that’he may: know 
he has-got a home; and not have to»waitandrrun 
the risk of getting ill again in some*str hotel. 
And besides, Sarah—think. /He “writes abett' his, 
small property out there—small, you»observe,the“dis- 
tinctly writes ‘small’—and of*having -sold:tt ; «and 
having enough to live upon when’ he=gétstto “Eug- 
land, and to leave to his Helen when he dies—which, 
it is to be hoped, he won’t do for many a long day. 
But I will be bound to say that it is little enough he 
has saved. Why, only think how little we have 
saved in all these twenty years! And my private 
opinion is that it is not much he will have to live 
upon when he gets back. For there’s the long 
voyage; and that swallows up a great deal of 
money. So it will never do to let your cousin sink 
for want of help. I wonder whether he has kept 
to his old profession of land surveying. But that 
isn’t the question now. The first thing is to make 
him and his Helen comfortable, and get him well 
again. There will be time enough then to think 
how we can set him on his legs once more.’ 

This was a long speech for John to make ; but he 
made it. And what is more than can be said of 
some long speeches—whether delivered at West- 
minster or elsewhere—the speaker believed in every 
word he uttered. We know better, of course. 
know that Walter Wilson was a rich man. 
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‘for Walter’s comfort, and for poor motherless 


to select armew paper’ forithe walls. 


{flowers «and | luseious ‘fruits, «with birds of paradise 
‘and many-other either imaginable or unimaginable 
specimens “éf the samimal creation nestling in, or 


“soarimg above, or rting below the branches. 
After this: bei ' to their mutual satisfaction, 
' the pair, proceeded *toithe upholsterer’s:and selected 
what 'furniture ‘they “had)previously decided on as 
rmeedful for the threerrooms especially set apart for 
‘the expected guests. 
with ‘their:unwonted exertions, but satisfied with 


-a? report "was:spread abroad that a member of par- 





We | contemplation of that same yet altered face, ™ 
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John’s friend, Tom Grigson, had also been told the 
same thing. But John Tincroft knew nothing about 
this; for, as I have said, he rarely heard news of 
any kind; *and he had never happened to hear of 
Sarah’s cousin, save that he was ‘married; and ho 
had not seen Grigsen for a‘'good many months. {> 
in his former fashion (and not an uncommon ons 
with others besides John Tincroft) of arguing upon 
false premises, he arrived at once at the conclusion 
that his old rival was coming home in formd pauperis, 
or something like it; and he was quite ready, you 
see, to ‘heap coals of fire upon his head,” in the 
true New Testament fashion; and for the matter of 
that, in the Old Testament fashion also. 

Sarah answered this long speech of John’s by 
saying that she was ready to do anything ho 
thought right to be done; and that if he did not 
care to remember her cousin’s former perverseness, 
it wasn’t for her to put him in mind of it. And 
then she cried again a little, but her tears were not 
bitter ones; and she went over again the lesson sho 
had so recently learnt by heart—‘‘ Oh, John, I love 
you; I love you; I do love you, and only you.” 

And then, when these raptures were calmed down 
a little, they began to plan what they should do 



























Helen’s-also. And that was how ‘‘the sweetest, 
darlingest room” in the whele house was fixed upon 
for Helen’s room. And'the very next day—cold as 
it was—Sarah and John “went over to Trotbuy in 
the: passenger van whith passed through the village 
everymorning, to make:a eall at the paper-hangers, 
Of course John 
knew nothing about ‘this«sort of thing, so he left 
Sarah tovehoose, and was:quite prepared to approve 
her taste, wherever itumight lead her. And it led 
her tovadmire ‘a most wonderful pattern, composed 
of trellisework : on «a! light<ground, interwoven with 
climbing; twisting foliage bearing the most impossible 



















Then they returned home tired 





theiwday’s exploit. 

“And then, as I have said; the monthi following had 
been occupied by themeand. Jane and the house-boy, 
with the aid of painters and*paper-hangers, and a 
charwoman or ‘two, in*so furbishing up the old 
house (in these-especial apartments at any rate) that 









liament, at the very least, was expected to pay a 
long visit to Tincroft House, if not to take it oil 
John’s hands entirely. Under all these circum- 
stances, it is no wonder that Tincroft had to dis- 
continue his researches into Chinese Cosmogony, 
or whatever else had previously bewildered his 
brain; nor that Sarah had, for the time, been 
roused into such unwonted activity of mind and 
body that the lines of languor and dissatisfaction 
which had so long a time been half-spoiling her 
pretty face, were fast disappearing, so that every 
now and then John caught himself in a confused 















amazement, and thinking, in an odd kind of way, of 
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WITHOUT INTENDING IT. 


the old days at High Beech so many years ago, 
when, without intending it, he ventured so near the 
maelstrom. 

Of course, in all this preposterous activity, with its 
still more preposterous origin and design, John was 
doing what you and I, reader, supposing we are ex- 
tremely worldly-wise and knowing, should never have 
thought of doing ; and we are at liberty, of course, 
to smile at John’s simplicity in suffering his good- 
nature to outrun his discretion. But then John was 
simple: have we not said so a score of times? But 
then again, oh reader, there is a simplicity that is 
worth more than your worldly-wisdom and mine put 
together—an uncalculating simplicity, a Christian 
simplicity, a wonder-working simplicity. And John’s 
simplicity was of this nature. 

It worked wonders. It always had worked won- 
ders. It had worked wonders in the genuine respect 
for him which it had created and sustained in the 
thoughts and feelings of those who were always 
ashamed after having been betrayed occasionally into 
making an innocent joke at his expense. It had 
worked wonders in men with whom he had dealings— 
hard-headed men and not over-scrupulous perhaps, 
who would have prided themselves in getting the 
upper-hand and taking advantage of clever fellows 
with all their wits about them; but who would have 
felt many extra twinges of conscience had they at any 
time taken advantage, and made a gain, of John’s 
simplicity. It had wrought wonders with the poor 
children of the village, uncouth and home-neglected 
as they were, whom he taught from Sunday to 
Sunday in a large class in the Sunday school, 
and who looked upon him as alike a mine of erudi- 
tion (though they wouldn’t have used those express 
words) and a model of human kindness and forbear- 
ance. For though I have said little about John 
Tineroft in a theological and ‘‘professingly Christian” 
point of view, it must be once for all understood that 
it is not because I have nothing to say, but that 
this has not been quite the place in which to make a 
parade of it; it is not out of place, however, to say 
that he was ‘‘a teacher of babes” in the school 
of Christ. His simplicity had worked wonders, 
too, in the rough, garden-robbing neighbourhood 
in the midst of which he dwelt, inasmuch as 
though no steel-trap and spring-gun warnings 
were set up on his premises, the apples in his orchard 
generally hung secure till they were plucked by his 
own hands, while those of the law and fury breathing 
country squire and J.P. on the rising ground a 
quarter of a mile off, though surrounded by a high 
brick wall, regularly received more than one annual 
{or seasonal) nocturnal visit. On one occasion, 
truly, John’s exposed orchard was robbed. But such 
an outery of shame followed upon it from the 
whole country-side round that the daring yet easily 
enough executed deed was never repeated :— 


‘* For all agreed the rogues were mad, 
To rob so good a man.” 


Above all things, John’s simplicity had worked 
Wonders in winning the respect and esteem of the 
Woman he had so many years before married to 
tescue from reproach and poverty, that he might 
protect and provide for her. Of course it was very 
simple to do this, when he might have made a much 
better match if he had only waited till he came into 
his property. Everybody who knew anything about 
ithad said this, over and over again. Richard 
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Grigson had said this, and so had Tom Grigson; so 
also had Mr. Rubric, and also Mr. Roundhand. But 
all these loved him for it. But Sarah had not yet 
loved him for it. How could she love (with woman’s 
love) a man whom she had begun by despising and 
laughing at, and ridiculing and making jokes about ? 
all in a silly, flirting, coquettish sort of way, to be 
sure; but still she had done it. I ask, how could 
she love such a one, though, in desperation, she 
had taken him for her husband ? 

Well, his simplicity had not wrought this wonder 
yet; but it had done more, it had made her regard 
him with veneration. ‘‘ Because he is so good, you 
know,” she had said to herself, over and over again, 
any time within those twenty years which had passed 
and gone; while, at the same time, she might have 
been—and no doubt was—vexed with him for being 
so learned, such a clever fool, in fact; and with her- 
self for being such an unclever one. 

But, in the month which had now passed away 
since that letter came to Tincroft House, a new light 
had broken in upon Sarah’s feeble mind. How kind 
John was, and how forgiving! What could be the 
meaning of it? To think of how he had read all 
that letter, which she did not dare read herself when 
she found out who it was from; and, instead of being 
in agreat angry rage, as most of the men would have 
been—so Sarah thought and believed and argued— 
and of visiting it home upon the weaker vessel, how 
he had not had a word to say that was not good and 
kind to her, and about Walter ! 

And then to think that such preparations were being 
made to receive her cousin! I don’t know whether 
Sarah most longed for or dreaded the meeting with 
Walter. If it was the first feeling, it was not because 
there was one particleof guilty love in her composition. 
Nothing of the old ideal of her Cousin Walter as her 
lover remained in her mind. It had not lasted long 
—it was not the sort of affection to last long under 
any circumstances, perhaps. But seeing that they 
had parted, never to meet again, as they thought, 
and in anger with each other, and seeing that Walter 
had gone his way, and married a wife (not Sarah) 
so many years ago, and that she (Sarah) had also 
gone her way, and married a husband (not Walter) 
so many years ago, there was not any danger of 
harm arising, in thought or word, from their meeting. 
Besides, was not Walter so ill as to be doubtful 
whether he should live to reach England at all? All 
this passed, though I have no doubt in a confused 
sort of way, through Sarah’s mind as she thought of 
what was to be. No doubt she would like to see 
Walter again, and to be friends with him. Wasa’t 
he her cousin before he had ever thought of being 
her husband, or it had been put into her little head 
to be his wife. And now that her resentment of his 
treatment of her had long since faded away, carrying 
with it her dreams of what might have been but was 
never to be, her cousinly regard still remained; and, 
though she dreaded the meeting—she did not exactly 
know why—she should like to see him again, and was 
glad it would be in her power to comfort him, in her 
small way of comfort-giving, in his sorrow, and to 
nurse him in his sickness. 

But it was when she thought of the young Helen 
that Sarah’s feelings expanded to such an extent as 
to overflow her full heart. There was no danger in 
indulging these womanly outgoings of affection and 
sympathy for the motherless girl. ‘I will be her 


mother, and make up to her as well as I can for 
T 2 
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what she has lost, poor dear,” said she to herself. 
And then she began to wonder what Helen’s mother 
had been like, and to make an imaginary character 
of her, full of beauty and love and all manner of 
perfections. And the young Helen was to be a copy 
of her mother. There wasa mysterious, and yet, in 
some ways of looking at it, a natural, instinct in all 
this, perhaps. That which is mysterious I do not, 
of course, pretend to explain; but it was natural, 
surely, for Sarah to wish for an object on which to 
expend a store of love within, which had hitherto lain 
dormant because there had been for it no demand. 
Heien was not many years younger now than her 
(Sarah’s) little bud of mortality would have been, 
had it pleased God to spare it to her. And, in her 
foolish thoughts, it was as if that little bud was 
coming back to her at last, in another form, and ex- 
panded into a lovely flower. 

And then, from these vagaries of imagination, 
Sarah’s more sober thoughts came back again to 
legitimate home; and, day after day, as she looked 
at her husband’s patient countenance, and heard his 
quiet, uncomplaining words, and reflected how good 
he had been to her all those past years, and given 
her so much more, to say the least of it, than she had 
given him, she seemed to herself to be waking up from 
some distressing if not hideous dream, till she could 
not contain her self-reproach on the one hand, and her 
thankfulness on the other. And one evening when 
they were by themselves in John’s gloomy-looking 
study, whither they had repaired after a hard day’s 
work in putting the finishing strokes to their pre- 
parations, poor Sarah fairly gave way, and throwing 
her arms round John’s neck, and hiding her face on 
his breast, she sobbed out her penitent confession of 
shortcomings and her new-found love. 

‘IT do love you now, John, dear, dearest husband. 
I have never loved you as I ought to have done, till 
now. But I love you now, dear, good, good John!” 

Yes, it had come at last. John had never given 
up hoping for it; and now, after so long a time, it 
had come to him. His wife loved him. 

Happy John Tincroft ! 


CHAPTER XLIX.—THE MEETING OF THE COUSINS, 


By dint of persevering inquiries made through the 
agency of his once guardian, Mr. Rackstraw, John 
had ascertained at what time the “‘Sea Bird” was likely 
to arrive in port. It wanted but a few days of this 
date when the final touches were put to the preparation 
of Tincroft House. And then John announced to 
Sarah that the time was come for them to take their 
journey to London. 

‘* It will not matter, my dear, if we should have to 
wait a week before the ship gets in,” said he; ‘ but 
it won’t do to be a day too late!” 

So places were taken in the Trotbury coach—for 
the London and Trotbury and Smashum line was 
not open then—and two days afterwards they were 
on the road. That same evening they had ensconced 
themselves in a private boarding-house in the City, 
having first of all made arrangements for extra 
rooms for the expected homeward-bound ones. 

They had not to wait many days. The winds and 
waves were propitious; and as they sat at breakfast 
on the fourth morning after their departure from 
home, news came that the ship—having come up 
from Gravesend on the previous day—was then in the 
— docks. No time was to be lost, therefore. 
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But hurried as were their movements that morning, 
we must precede the Tincrofts some short space of 


time, and take our station on the quarter-deck of tho. 


‘‘ Sea Bird.” 

There, pacing to and fro, with slow and feeblo 
steps, and clad in rough but warm sea-going gar- 
ments, was a tall man, of well-built and once 
powerful frame, viewing with a kind of languid 
interest the busy scene around him. He was pale, 
what part of his face was not concealed by tho 
thick dark beard he wore; and he looked pensive, 
not to say sorrowful. 

By this sick man’s side, and waiting on him as it 
seemed with anxious watchfulness, was a tall, slight 
young woman, whom it was natural to suppose was 
his daughter. A flush of health intensified the 
brunette hue of her cheeks and forehead, and added 
to the general loveliness of her countenance as it 
beamed forth under the warm and closely-fitting 
bonnet which partly concealed her dark-brown hair. 
But the great charm of her countenance at that 
time was expressed in the loving, trusting, earnest, 
half-sad and half-hopeful gaze she fixed on her 
companion. 

‘‘This is London, Helen; what do you think of 
it?” said the invalid, gravely. 

‘*T don’t like it, father,” the girl returned, with a 
shudder. ‘But it is not all like this—ships and 
water, piers and warehouses—I suppose ?”’ 

‘*No, there are streets and churches, and public 
buildings—but it all amounts to much the same 
thing, houses and men here and there and every- 
where.” The man said this wearily, as though he 
had seen too much of civilisation at some former 
time. 

‘¢ But we shall not live in London, father?” 

‘‘¥or atime we must, perhaps. But I don’t know 
yet what we shall do. The first thing will be to get 
ashore as soonas we can; and then, in a day or two, 
I will write to—to the gentleman I was telling you 
of; and if he will let us go and see him fora few 
days till we can find a home, well and good.” 

‘And then you are to get well again, you know, 
father, and strong, and we will be happy—so happy 
again.” 


There was a great crushing and bustling on tho 
main-deck. But I shall not stay to describe it, save 
only that great numbers of people were now coming 
on board. They were of all sorts; and among them, 
stepping on board from the gangway, was a be- 
wildered-looking, well-dressed couple, whose fate 
seemed to be to get in everybody’s way, while their 
immediate object was to get out of it. ; 

‘“‘T never was so pushed about in all my life, 
John,” said the lady; ‘‘and do you think we shall 
find them in this crowd?” 

“We will try, Sarah,” said the gentleman. “If 
there were anybody I could ask now, we should be 
all right, but I don’t see—” ; 

‘Look, look, John!” cried Sarah, in an excited, 
agitated tone. ‘‘Isn’t that Walter up there ?—him 
with the beard, I mean, and that beautiful girl! 
But, oh, how bad he seems!” 

John looked as he was directed; and then th? 
Tincrofts, squeezing their way, presently made good 
their footing on the quarter-deck. In another half- 
minute, or less, Sarah’s trembling hand was laid on 
the bearded man’s arm. 

“Walter!” 
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THIRTY YEARS OF THE REIGN OF VICTORIA. 


Yes, it was Walter Wilson, of course. And the 
recognition was mutual. It needed only to turn his 
eyes upon the half-frightened woman—indeed, it 
needed only to hear that one word, uttered by her 
voice, to tell the returned emigrant who it was that 
stood beside him. 

“Sarah, dear Cousin Sarah, I did not think of 
this. It is very kind of you to come here to welcome 
me back; but I did not think of it; I couldn’t have 
expected it.” And then, with tears in both pairs of 
eyes, there was a cousinly embrace. 

“Jt was John that did it, Cousin Walter; he would 
have me come. He is so good; and I love him; 
and so will you, Cousin Walter, when you know 
him.” All this amid tears and sobs and hand- 
pressings ; and then, because it was safer, perhaps, 
to prevent an entire breakdown by talking on, 
without exactly knowing what she said, Sarah went 
on—‘‘ And you are to come to live with us, Walter, 
and that’s John’s doings; and Helen, your dear, 
beautiful Helen—oh, I shall love her, and—”’ 

There is no need to write down more. The 
tiking was, at that time, almost all done by Sarah, 
for Walter was struggling with too many conflicting 
emotions, besides being too weak and ill, to say 
much. Presently he turned to Tincroft, and led him 
to the side of the ship, leaning on his arm, while 
Sarah made friends with the wondering Helen. 

“Mr. Tincroft,”’ said Walter, hoarsely and feebly, 
“you remember when and where we saw one another 
before, and how we parted ?”’ 

“Tt is so long ago,” replied John, cheerily, ‘ that 
itis never worth while to try to tax the memory. 
All, or the best, we have to do now, is to get you 
down to Tincroft House, and try to make you well 
son; and then will be time enough to talk about 


what is past and gone.”’ 
“T shall never be well again, Mr. Tincroft,” 


rejoined the other. ‘‘It is not for long that I shall— 
however, I will accept your invitation and go back 
with you for a little while. But I must remind you 
ofwhat passed when we parted. ‘You will some 
day be sorry,’ you said, Mr. Tincroft. I am sorry. 
I cruelly misunderstood and misinterpreted you. 
Forgive me !”’ 

A good deal more passed in this strange meeting 
than I can write down. It is enough to say that it 
was late in the day when they were all four, with 
sundry portions of luggage, driven up to the door of 
John’s boarding-house, where we must leave them 
totalk over the plans which had been mapped out, 
and to say as much or as little about the past as it 
pleased them. 





THIRTY YEARS OF THE REIGN 
VICTORIA. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY JOHN TIMBS. 


OF 


VII. 
To trace the history of so notable a periodical as 
“Punch,” now in the thirty-first year of its existence, 
18 nO easy matter; more especially as the staple of 
the work is sui generis, and has depended upon the 
ever-changing aspects of the above period. All that 
I can here attempt in such a case is to record such 
rcumstances of its origin and early days as come 

within my own knowledge. 
“Punch,” as a street show, has existed upwards 
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of four centuries; for, in the manuscript of the 
French romance of ‘‘ Alexander” in the Bodleian 
Library, at Oxford, which was written and illumi- 
nated in the fourteenth century, we see an illustra- 
tion drawn with great distinctness, the figures 
bearing a strong resemblance to the modern puppets 
of Punch and Judy. The drapery of the lower 
portion of the puppet-show is richly coloured. This 
illumination was strangely overlooked by Strutt in 
his illustrations of ‘‘ British Sports and Pastimes.” 
My attention was kindly drawn to the illumination, 
at Oxford, by Dr. Bandinel, in 1859; and it is 
copied in the frontispiece of the second series of 
‘‘ Things Not Generally Known,” where it is supple- 
mented by five closely-printed pages of the history 
of Punch and Judy. 

Although the art of ‘‘Punch”’ had been so long 
known, scarcely any attempt had been made to 
journalise the motley hero. However, in 1837, 
Albert Smith wrote in the “Mirror” a piquant 
sketch of Punch as a street play; its history having 
been nine years previously agreeably written by Mr. 
Payne Collier, to accompany George Cruikshank’s 
masterly etchings. Next, in 1841, there appeared in 
London a little work entitled the ‘‘Bude Light,” 
the idea taken from the ‘‘ Guépes”’ of Paris, and 
edited by the lyrical F. W. N. Bayley, and next, 
in Bayley’s absence, by Mr. Mark Lemon and 
Mr. Stirling Coyne. It was a scant shilling’s worth, 
and was soon dropped. Next came the ‘‘ Cosmo- 
rama,’ a sort of journal of fashion, in which Albert 
Smith figured but for a few numbers. This work 
was printed in the basement of a house in Crane 
Court, Fleet Street, and in the same office were 
printed the earliest numbers of ‘‘ Punch; or, the 
London Charivari,” which was started by Mr. Henry 
Mayhew (stated as its projector), Mr. Mark Lemon, 
and Mr. Ebenezer Landells, the luckless proprietor 
of the ‘‘Cosmorama,” who, being an engraver, was 
to superintend the illustrations of ‘‘Punch.” Mr. 
Lemon was the executive editor, and I remember 
giving him the address of Albert Smith, at Chertsey, 
but through misdirection the letter was delayed 
several days. Lemon was pleased with Smith’s 
patter verses, and was desirous of his contribution to 
the forthcoming ‘‘ Punch.” 

One evening late in June I was seated in my attic 
chambers, in Gray’s Inn, when my old friend 
Landells called, and with some emotion, held in the 
palm of his hand a small announcement bill, in 
which, at some distance, I recognised ‘‘ Punch,” to be 
published weekly. I ‘‘ cottoned to it,” as a worthy 
old publisher used to say, but instantly doubted the 
means of supplying a sheet of ‘‘Punch” every 
week, else the world would soon be exhausted of 
its fun. ‘‘ Punch” has been described as ‘‘a joint 
speculation of authors, artists, and engravers,” by 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, in his life of his father. He 
tells us that a letter was despatched across the water 
to Douglas Jerrold, begging the Boulogne hermit to 
join the list of contributors. No article reached, 

owever, in time for No. 1; but in No. 2 appears 
Douglas Jerrold’s first contribution to a periodical in 
which he was destined to write his most popular 
works. In his first paper, ‘‘ Punch’s”’ political creed 
was set forth. To correct the errors and extrava- 
gances of English life, has been described as the 
earlier object of our motley moralist ; but it was soon 
found that domestic subjects, as they were termed, were 
the least popular; hence the success of the journal 
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was discouragingly gradual, the executive means of 
the management were cramped, and Landells had to 
bear much of the up-hill work as his share. I am 
anxious to place these few facts before the reader to 
show the early difficulties of the enterprise, which 
were chiefly attributable to the mistake of relying 
only on ‘domestic subjects.” A sheet of ‘‘Punch’s 
Valentines” gave a fillip to the treasury; but, as 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold states, ‘‘the success of 
‘Punch’ was not great until it passed into the 
hands of Messrs. Bradbury and Evans;” but it was 
not for three or four years, or even longer, that 
‘‘Punch” came to his legitimate bearings, and war- 
ranted the favourable opinions of his promoters. 
About two months after ‘‘ Punch” was born, the 
papers signed Q., written by Douglas Jerrold, were 
commenced, and as they proceeded, they became, in 
the phrase of that day, the ‘‘ backbone of Punch.” 
‘‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures” were a brilliant 
exception to the domestic articles; their wide popu- 
larity arising from their attracting a large class 
of readers who rarely affect politics. Among the 
light artillerists of the wits was Mr. Gilbert Abbott 
i Becket, who contributed to nearly every number of 
‘‘Punch”’ till within a very short time of his death. 
The humour of his sparkling puns, and the playful 
irony of his graver papers, were a treasure to 
the journal from first to last. Besides, he brought 
with him the experience gained in his ‘ Figaro in 
London,” which reached a circulation of 70,000 copies. 
About this time Mr. Landells, in one of his artistic 
visits to Cambridge, met with Mr. Tom Taylor, who, 
having completed his university studies, came to 
London to embark in the profession of letters, his 
first contribution being to the ‘‘ Illuminated Maga- 
zine”—a story of Cambridge life in 1261—of no 
special mark. He afterwards contributed to ‘‘ Punch” 
articles in prose and verse, remarkable for their 
classic verve. He next essayed the dramatist’s art, 
in original productions and adaptations of French 
dramas, and compiled from the journals of Haydon, 
the painter, his ‘‘ Autobiography,”’ one of the best 
works of modern anecdote. His skill as an art- 
critic is well known. He is connected with the 
Board of Health. Thackeray contributed to ‘‘Punch”’ 
broad satire on social distinctions, notably his book 
of ‘‘Snobs.” Percival Leigh, known by his ‘‘Comic 
Latin Grammar,” ripened into ‘ Pips, his Diary.” 
Henry Mayhew shone as ‘great suggester” of the 
party ; and his brother, Horace, was welcome by the 
playfulness and domesticity of his papers. Thomas 
Hood contributed his never-to-be-forgotten ‘‘Song of 
the Shirt,” though it was not specially written for 
Punch.” Albert Smith was one of the earliest of 
the brethren, with his ‘‘ Medical Student,” fresh from 
‘the Middlesex ;” and his ‘‘ Sketches of Evening 
Parties,’ which were originally written by him in 1839, 
for the ‘ Literary World.” But Smith withdrew from 
‘* Punch” in 1844; his rattle grew distasteful, and 
was subsequently attacked in ‘‘ Punch.” He declared 
‘‘he did not care one straw.” To control these 
ofttimes roystering spirits fell to the share of Mark 
Lemon, who wastaken from us in 1870.’ He has been 
worthily succeeded in the editorial chair by Shirley 
Brooks. To the art of ‘‘ Punch,” Kenny Meadows 
contributed, early, his poetic fancy and inventive 
genius; John Leech his charming humour in rustic 
sports and street play, and pictures of home life, 
and, above all, of graceful children. Fichard 
Doyle delighted us for a time (shortened oy con- 
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scientious scruples) with his grotesque drawings of 
motley life; yet, strange to say, George Cruik- 
shank, the Nestor of caricaturists, has not drawn a 
single cartoon for ‘‘Punch’s” famous gallery of 
moral painting. He had previously, howéver, been 
the illustrator of ‘‘ Punchinello,” a four-paged 
weekly, in which some of the features of ‘ Punch” 
were strikingly foreshadowed. 

The career of ‘‘Punch” has been a memorable 
one. Politics aside, it has rarely given offence. 
As one of its objects, from the beginning, was “to 
correct the errors and extravagance of our English 
life,” certain of those corrected did not uniform] 
kiss the rod, but retorted in good set terms. Mr. 
Buckingham, the traveller, was one of these vul- 
nerable mortals, and Alfred Bunn was another. The 
pilotage of ‘‘ Punch” almost unharmed through a 
dangerous sea of trouble, I attribute to the uni- 
formly watchful and discriminating good sense and 
judgment with which Mark Lemon guided the ship. 
He was a man of methodical and systematic mind, 
yet overflowing with generous sympathy. 

Notwithstanding the success of ‘‘ Punch ” is mainly 
attributable to his political capital, a very attractive 
element has been the varied interest and eccentric 
phases of domestic life, in-doors and out, our social 
miseries and enjoyments, and our new fashions and 
inventions, which have been sedulously recorded by 
the faithful pencil of ‘‘ Punch.” Its volumes afford 
valuable materials for the historians of England. 

In an admirable précis of our facete contem- 
porary, which appeared in the ‘‘' Times” of January 
2, 1863, I find this nicely balanced estimate, which 
must command hearty concurrence :—‘‘ All the 
fleeting fashions, the moustache movement, the 
Coehin-China fancy, the Great Exhibition, the 
advent of crinoline, table-turning, horse-taming, 
baby-jumping, every phase of invention which is 
uppermost for the moment, is developed into its 
drollest varieties here. Yet, after all, the staple of 
‘Punch’s’ entertainment consists in the ordinary 
incidents of domestic life, and these only exaggerated 
in a very slight degree, in fact; the burlesque is so 
delicate, at least in the drawing, that ‘ Punch’s’ 
designs are almost photographs of the ordinary types. 
of society. 

‘¢ Paterfamilias, for example, in his London home, 
with mamma and the troublesome clive-branches, or 
their recreations, especially those of the young ladies 
of the family at the seaside, where the lavish display 
of their back hair is almost too much for susceptible 
‘Punch’ and his readers; the eager little bathers 
who will struggle with their bathing-women; the 
saucy boys who dance hornpipes in their sisters’ 
crinolines; the little angling and boating excursions; 
the displays in the hunting-field, not forgetting Old 
Briggs; the plucky boys on their ponies ; the rising 
generation and their precocious audacities, including 
those who have left their cigar-cases in their 
dressing-room, and are fearful that their young 
brothers will have all their best regalias; their 
smaricr equivalents of the London gamins, who throw 
cart-wheels, chaff policemen and guardsmen, and 
are particularly facetious when you are at the door 
of your dentist; the London ’busmen, so accommo- 
dating to matrons elderly and obese ; the swells at 
their clubs contemplating domestic incumbrances, or 
exchanging Dundreary small-talk in Rotten Row; the 
new-married couples who forget that they have 
turned on the tea-urn ; the lovers who luxuriate on. 
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the balcony under pretence of contemplating the 
comet; the excursions to foreign parts, and the Gauls 
who reciprocate them, with their stubby beards and 
Brutus coiffeur and buniony feet in Parisian boots— 
all these and a hundred other forms of everyday life 
are familiar to us everywhere in going or coming, 
but in ‘Punch’ they are treated with a mastery 
of art; and fun, such as no one found in them 
before, is discovered by the inexhaustible humour 
of Leech.” 

Whatever objection may be taken to special points 
in the conduct of this periodical, its influence has 
on the whole been wholesome, and must be so while 
attacking vices and follies which are 


‘‘Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet crushed and shamed by ridicule alone.” 





ASIATIC RHINOCEROSES. 
I. 


Tur great Indian rhinoceros is an animal which has 
so often been exhibited alive in Europe, so frequently 
figured and described, and has become so familiar an 
object to visitors of the London Zoological Gardens, 
that it has ceased to be much of a curiosity to many 
of our readers, comparatively few of whom are 
aware that it is one of several species still existing, 
in addition to many more which are known only 
from their fossil remains. Different kinds of rhi- 
noceros, as likewise of elephant, existed formerly in 
cold as well as in warm climates, and as many as 
three have left their distinguishable remains in this 
island on which we dwell. The extinct species of 


both elephant and rhinoceros are very numerous, 
as testified by their skulls and other remains, from 


various parts of the world, exhibited in the British 
Museum. One after another of the elephant species 
has perished from the earth, until only two sorts 
remain in existence, those of Asia and Africa, which 
differ very strikingly from each other, as has become 
popularly known since the exhibition of both of 
them in the Regent’s Park. Of the rhinoceros 
genus or family as many as six species still remain, 
three of which are peculiar to Asia and three to 
Africa. And these six appertain to four well- 
marked sections. Of the three which are inhabi- 
tants of Asia we now supply portraits. 

The first section of existing rhinoceroses is dis- 
tinguished by the possession of a single nasal horn, 
and by the skin or hide being very thick and tuber- 
culated, and partitioned off by great folds into what 
have been compared to plates of mail. This is the 
type of rhinoceros with which alone the people in 
Europe have long been familiar. It is known that 
African two-horned rhinoceroses were anciently ex- 
hibited in the Roman circus, but in modern times 
the larger of the two one-horned Asiatic species was 
the only kind that had been seen in Europe, until 
the arrival some years ago of one of the African 
species in the London Zoological Gardens. 

This large one-horned rhinoceros is a huge beast 
that attains to nearly or quite six feet in height, 
with enormous bulk of body. Its geographical 
range and distribution would appear to be com- 
paratively limited. It inhabits the swampy lands 
at the base of the Eastern Himalaya, becoming more 
humerous eastward, and being especially abundant 
in the valley of Assam, from which province the 
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young are not unfreugently brought alive to Cal- 
cutta, and hence the supply of specimens for the 
menageries of Europe and America. In other 
localities, the lesser one-horned rhinoceros (to be 
described in the sequel) has been generally mis- 
taken for it. 

An experienced sportsman and hunter of this 
particular species in Assam remarks of it, that, ‘for 
so ponderous an animal, the rhinoceros is wonder- 
fully agile in its movements; and when charging an 
enemy dashes through the densest covert with as- 
tounding ease and rapidity. It is as much as an 
elephant*van do to keep ahead of an infuriated one; 
and it often struck us, when being pursued after firing 
at and wounding one, that if the rhinoceros had con- 
tinued the chase a little farther, instead of abandon- 
ing it, as they usually do after fifty yards or so, we 
should infallibly have been caught. These animals 
are gregarious, and are found in small herds of four 
and six together, although more often in pairs. The 
period of gestation is nearly eighteen months, and 
only one young one is produced at a birth. The 
little one, when it first sees light, is nearly three 
feet in length and two in height. It continues to 
suck for about two years. The haunts of the rhi- 
noceros are characterised by numerous broad tracks: 
trodden in his peregrinations to his favourite feed- 
ing-places. These he invariably follows, and he is 
occasionally killed by the natives, who lie in wait 
for him, concealed in a tree that may happen to be 
near the path. MHabitually sluggish in his move- 
ments, he wanders along with a slow measured 
tread, sometimes stopping to plough up the ground: 
in mere wantonness, and covering himself with mud 
and dirt. At times he takes it into his head to pay 
a visit to any neighbouring paddy or rice-fields that 
may perchance be in the vicinity of his retreats. On 
these occasions, woe to the luckless cultivators of the 
soil! for the amount of devastation and ruin that 
he commits almost surpasses belief. A pair of 
rhinoceroses in a single night will completely 
destroy a large rice-field of four or five acres in 
extent. It is not so much what they eat—although 
their appetites are by no means delicate—but the 
amount of damage which they do in trampling the 
grain with their great clumsy feet into the soft, 
yielding soil. Drinking large quantities of water, 
and being fond of bathing and wallowing in the 
ground, they are consequently compelled to keep 
to those localities which afford these essentials to 
their existence and comfort, and which also supply 
the luxuriant and profuse vegetation necessary for 
their support. Hence the interminable swamps and 
jungles of Assam are the favourite resorts of the 
species, and teem with herds of them.” 

Writing of one of the single-horned species of 
rhinoceros, another experienced observer remarks :— 
‘It is surprising to see how rapidly, and without 
the least exertion, as it seems, these huge, heavily- 
built, unwieldy-looking animals get over the ground, 
such ground consisting of the densest jungle of hill- 
reeds, bushes, and brushwood, and thick saplings 
interspersed with large trees. Awkward as is their 
gait, they trot very fast: I say trot, for their move- 
ment more nearly resembles a trot than anything. 
else, though actually it is rather a gait between a 
trot and a canter. Elephants with howdahs have 
no chance with them in the chase; and unless 
dropped with the first shot, or they suddenly stop to 
turn to stand at gaze, thus exposing the fatal shot 
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in the temple within fair ball distance, they generally 
manage to escape. It is useless firing at the body.” 
This was written before the present more efficient 
style of weapons came into use, or the terrible ex- 
—_ shell was invented, which is now so promptly 

tal not only to the largest quadrupeds on land, but 
equally so to the far more gigantic warm-blooded 
inhabitants of the ocean. 

Another experienced sporting writer remarks of 
one of the two single-horned species, that ‘it is a 
mistake to suppose that their horn is their most 
formidable weapon. I thought so myself at one 
time,” he adds, ‘‘ but have long been satisfied that it 
is merely used in defence, and not as an instrument 
of offence. It is with their cutting teeth that they 
wound so desperately. I killed a large male, which 
was cut and slashed all over its body with fighting ; 
the wounds were all fresh, and as clearly cut as if 
they had been done with a razor. Another rhino- 
ceros that we had wounded stood, and, out of pure 
rage, cut at the jungle right and left, exactly as a 
boar uses his tusks. A medical friend had a man, 
who was sauntering through the forest, actually 
embowelled by a rhinoceros. He examined the 
wound immediately, and I heard him say afterwards 
that if it had been done with the keenest cutting 
instrument it could not have been cleaner cut, and 
that could not have been with the horn.” A writer 
before cited remarks, of the large species in Assam : 
“‘The beast does not generally use his horn for 
aggressive purposes, but makes play with his 
mighty jaws, with a single snap of which he can 
cut a man in two.” 

There is little marked difference in size between the 
sexes of this species, but the male is generally some- 
what larger. There is a particularly fine male now 


in the Regent’s Park; and an old female with un- 


usually long horns. It often happens that, in 
captivity, a rhinoceros wears away its horn to a 
level with the nose. The horn or horns in this 
genus consist merely of agglutinated hair, and are 
attached to the skin only, so that they are more 
or less movable, and when long are apt to hang 
over to the front, as exemplified by that of the 
female animal now in the London Zoological 
Gardens. One at Moscow knocked off its horn some 
time ago, and another has since grown in its place. 
Another and smaller kind of single-horned rhi- 
noceros inhabits the countries lying eastward of the 
Bay of Bengal, inclusive of the Malayan Peninsula 
and the Island of Java to the south, if not also both 
Sumatra and Borneo, which is at present doubtful. 
It is the one which occurs in the Sundarbans of 
Lower Bengal, and would appear to have formerly 
existed much farther to the westward, being said 
to linger still in the forest tract along the Mahanuddi 
River. More than a quarter of a century ago (in 
1842) a writer alludes to doubtless this species as 
being ‘found in great numbers at the bottom of the 
Raéjmahél and Sikrigulli Hills” in Bengal, ‘but 
seldom seen in the district of Purneeah.” Through- 
out this extent of territory the larger kind would 
seem to be unknown. The two are respectively 
known to naturalists as Rhinoceros indicus and R. 
sondaicus, but sportsmen confound one with the 
other. Thus Williamson, in his “Oriental Field 
Sports” (published in 1807), fails to discriminate 
them apart. His only figure (not a good one) is 
that of a young R. tndicus; but he happens to state: 
“Tt is very rarely that the rhinoceros has been 
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found equal to six feet in height” (#.¢., R. indicus); 
‘*he is ordinarily not more than four feet and a half 
or five feet” (t.e., R. sondaicus). It may be pre- 
sumed that the latter is the only one which he knew 
of as a wild animal, while his figure was probably 
taken from a young example of the large species 
that had been brought from beyond the area of his 
personal observations, as they are not unfrequently 
breught down the Brahmaputra River from Assam 
at the present time. More than sixty years ago 
Captain Williamson remarked that ‘‘the rhinoceros 
is seldom to be found on the western side of the 
Ganges, though the jungles there are fully competent 
to afford abundant shelter; nor, indeed, has an 
elephant ever been seen in its wild state but to the 
eastward, and far distant from the banks of that 
noble river.” The observations of the famous Mogul 
Emperor Baber, which will be noticed presently, 
prove that in former times a single-horned rhino- 
ceros, which was doubtless this one, inhabited very 
far westward of the Ganges, as did likewise the 
wild Indian elephant. 

The difference between the two species of one-horned 
rhinoceros is not, as we have seen, sufficiently striking 
to be noticeable by an ordinary observer, unless perhaps 
he might have the rare opportunity of comparing the 
two together ;. and thus there are sportsmen (to the 
personal knowledge of the writer) who have killed 
both species in their respective haunts, but have 
failed to distinguish them apart, considering the 
smaller animal to be merely not fully grown. The 
R. sondaicus is about a third less in size than the R. 
indicus, and its ‘‘coat of mail” is much the same, 
except that the tubercles on the hide are considerably 
smaller and more uniform, and (at least in the young 
animal) the polygonal facets of the skin have a few 
small bristly hairs growing from a depression in the 
centre of each of them. Indeed, even in the old 
animal there is a certain slight bristliness about 2. 
sondaicus that is not observable in the other. One 
marked distinction, however, at all ages consists in 
this—that the strong fold or plait at the setting on of 
the neck, which is continued across the shoulders in 
the smaller species, or 2. sondatcus, is not continued 
across in the larger, or 2. indicus, but curves back- 
ward and terminates over the blade-bone in the 
latter. The neck folds are less heavy and pendulous 
in R. sondaicus, and the posterior plait which crosses 
the buttock from the base of the tail is less extended, 
not reaching to the great vertical fold anterior to the 
hind-quarters in R. sondaicus, as it does in R. indicus. 
The skulls of adults of the two species are easily 
distinguishable. 

The smaller species is more of a hill animal than 
the other. According to Professor Reinhardt, the 
lesser one-horned rhinoceros is, in Java, found ‘‘every- 
where in the most elevated regions, ascending with 
an astonishing swiftness even to the highest tops of 
the mountains ;’’ and Dr. Horsfield notices that “ it 

refers high situations, but is not limited to a particu- 

ar region or climate, its range extending from the 
limit of the ocean to the summits of mountains of 
considerable elevation. Its retreats are discovered by 
deeply excavated passages, which it forms along the 
declivities of mountains and hills. I found them 
occasionally of great depth and extent.” In Java 
the R. sondaicus is reputed to be rather a mild. animal: 
but an instance is related of one attacking a sailor's 
watering party in that island ; and one killed in the 
Garrow hills (x. £. of Bengal), which stood four feet 
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five inches in height, ‘‘a male with a pretty large 
horn,’”’ which indicates that he must have attained 
his full growth, had killed a man and a boy some 
days before he was shot. Other rhinoceroses killed 
in the same range of territory are described as exceed- 
ing six feet in height, which shows that the two 
species there meet, though further observation is 
needed to ascertain to what: extent the two species 
inhabit the same localities. 

The reference to a rhineesres:inhabiting the Island 
of Ceylon by the late C. Ji. Andersson, in.one-of_his 
works, is of course an oversighit;. like Barom Hinm-- 
boldt’s mistake when he» referned! to: the royal tiger 
of the same island, in His:“Aisia:Cémtrale.” Butcar 
one-horned rhinoceros was considerably more diffused’ 
than at present over Northermiindiain the time of the 
Mogul Emperor Baber. Im thie early part of the 
sixteenth century of our era, Baber.(great-grandson 
of Timour Lang, or Tameriane, and! the founder of 
the famous dynasty of the Great Moguls, which we 
have seen extinguished in our own time) mentions 
incidentally the occurrence of the rhinoceros, the 
wild buffalo, and the lion in the neighbourhood of 
Benares, and wild elephants in the vicinity of Cheenar. 
In his notice of the animals peculiar to Hindustan, 
after describing the elephant, the royal or imperial 
author remarks :—‘‘ The rhinoctrosis another. This 
also is a huge animal. It has a single horn over its 
nose upwards of a span in length, but I never saw 
one of two spans. Out of one of the largest of these 
horns I had a drinking vessel made, and a dice-box, 
and about three or four fingers’ bulk of it might be 
left. Its hide is very thick. If it be shot at.with a 
powerful bow, drawn up to the arm’s pit with much 
force, the arrow enters only about three or four fingers’ 
breadth. They say, however, that there: are parts: of 
its skin that may be pierced, and. the: arrows: enter. 
deep. On the sides of its two shoulder-bladés-and of 
its two thighs are folds that hamg loose; and appear: 
at a distance like cloth housingsdangling-overit:. It 
bears more resemblance to the:herse thamto anyother: 
animal. As the horse lias: a lange stomach, so hass 
this. As the pastern of the herse is composed of'a. 
single bone, so also is that of the rhinoceros. It is 
more ferocious than the elephant, amdi cannot: be 
rendered so tame and obedient. There are numbers 
of them in the jungles of Peshawur and Hushungar, 
aswell as between the River Sind and Behrah, in the 
jungles. In Hindustan, too, they abound on the banks 
of the River Sirwa. In the course of my expedi- 
tions into Hindustan, in the jungles of Peshawur 
and Hushungar, I frequently killed the rhinoceros. 
It strikes very powerfully with its horn, with which, 
in the course of these hunts, many men and many 
horses were gored.” Other notices of it are given. 
Again, “‘in the jungles near Cheenar,” remarks the 
founder of the dynasty of the Great Moguls, ‘‘ there 
are many elephants ;”’ and elsewhere he asserts 
that the elephant ‘inhabits the district of Kalpi (or 
Culpee), and the higher you advance from there 
towards the east, the more do the wild elephants 
increase in number.” Upon whiek his able-translator: 
remarks, in a note penned move tham half a century 
ago, that the “(improvement of Hindustan, sinee 
Baber’s time, must be prodigious. Therwild elephant 
is now confined to the forests under Himaila and to the 
ghats of Malabar. A wild elephant. near Karrah, 
Manikpur, or Kalpi, is a thing at the present day 
totally unknown. May not their familiar existence in 
these countries, down to Baber’s days, be considered as 
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rather hostile to the accounts given of the super- 
abundant population of Hindustan in recent times ? ” 

The description which Baber gives of a mailed 
single-horned rhinoceros is unmistakable; but it 
still seems passing strange that these huge and 
thick-skinned animal: should have been killed with 
arrows. At the present day the rhinoceros has long 
been extirpated, with not so much as a tradition 
remaining of it, in all. thie. parts where Baber men- 
tions its former oceurrence: The precise species, 
therefore, whetbier indicus: ore sendaicus, cannot be 
determined with certainty; unless a skull should be 
found imbeddedi in: some contemporaneous deposit; 
Umut there. issmuch reason to suppose that sondaicus 
must. have been the species, even from the fact of its 
still lingering on the banks of the Mahanuddy River. 

The Asiatic two-horned rhinoceros (known as R. 
sumatranus) belongs to another section of the genus, 
which we-must describe in another paper. 





LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
I. 


Love and marriage are themes which have occupied 
the pens of the poet and the writer of fiction in all 
ages, and form, even when allowance has been made 
for all extravagances that have been said or written 
concerning them, most important ingredients in true 
happiness. An individual passes then into what may 
be almost termed a new existence ; a step so grave 
and solemn that few, even while they admire Lord 
Byron’s: wit; would care to approach it in so light a 
spirit as he did. ‘‘ My-intended,’’ his lordship writes, 
‘“is:two: liundred males: off,, and I must set off ina 
great hurry to be happy:. Ail our relatives are con- 
gratulating awayyin the mest fatiguing manner. I 
wish it: were welllover; for hate bustle, and thereis 
no ing’ without some; and then I must not 
marry in. a: blackcoat;, tliey. tell me, and I can’t bear 
a blue one. Yow know I must be serious all my 
life, and this is aypartingy piece of buffoonery which 
I write, with tears in my eyes, expecting to be 
agitated.” 

The impelling motives to marriage are various, and 
differ according to the peculiar mental constitution of 
the individual. The utilitarian mind of Cobbett was 
captivated by seeing his future wife washing a tub 
early in the morning, and thus giving evidence of 
her excellent domestic qualities. The benevolent 
spirit of John Howard, so susceptible of the emotions 
of duty, was impressed by the kind conduct of the 
lady at whose house he lodged in nursing him through 
a long illness, and he made her his wife. The grave, 
judicial powers.of Lord Ellenborough were subdued 
by beauty, and he married Miss Towery, a lady of 
such personal attractions, that people used to linger 
round her house to see her come to the window and 
dress her flowers. The: valour of Lord Cochrane 
ee his future wife, as the courage of Othello 

ibdued Desdemona, and bore down all the opposi- 
tion that lomg impeded their union; and the extra- 


endinary mental powers of Dr. Johnson fascinated 


tike; widow of Lichfield, who became his well-known 
Tetty. Imsomo cases a sordid feeling underlies this 
important step. George the Fourth, when Prince of 
Wales, married his unhappy princess as a sort of 
appendage tacked to the Parliamentary grant for 
payment of his debts, and Sir Walter Scott’s cousin 
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wedded a landlady at Portsmouth to discharge a 
tavern bill. In fashionable circles the desire of title 
and position is often a powerful consideration in 
bringing about this weighty transaction, although it 
is of all others the one which should be least mingled 
with selfish feelings ; marriage being, in the words 
of Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘ the most important die that man 
ean throw next to the great cast for eternity.” 

The best, the purest, and the most reliable motive 
on which this important engagement should hang is, 
we need hardly say, love; a feeling which, for want 
of a better definition, we may describe as the highest 
form of friendship. Both parties should see in each 
other qualities which are agreeable, qualities which 
they esteem, and qualities which they love, all fused 
together however by the fire, more or less ardent, of 
affection and imagination— 

‘*Since the sweet knowledge I possess, 

That she I love is mine, 

All nature throbs with happiness, 
And wears a faco divine. 

The woods seem greener than they were, 
The skies are brighter blue ; 

The stars shine clearer, and the air 
Lets finer sunlight through.” 


We do not know that our definition of love will 
exactly please youthful readers, for in many fanciful 
minds there is a desire to treat it as a thing that 
defies definition, and which is only known as causing 
the parties under its influence to commit all sorts of 
extravagances. The lover of Shakespeare is one who 
sighs “like a furnace,” and writes ‘‘sonnets to his 
mistress’s eyebrow.” ‘The worst of it is,” writes 
Cobbett, speaking on this subject after he had men- 
tioned the case of a man whose reason had given way 
under love—‘‘ the worst of it is, girls look upon it as 
right that every lover should be a little maddish. No 
girl ever liked a young man less for his having done 
things wild, and foolish, and ridiculous, provided she 
was sure that love of her had been the cause; and 
though wholly unconscious of the fact, she is a great 
and sound philosopher after all, for, from the nature of 
things, the‘ rearing of a family always has been, is, 
and must ever be attended with cares and troubles 
which must produce at times feelings to be combated 
and overcome by nothing short of that ardent affec- 
tion which first brought the parties together.” 

Whilst allowing that love is a feeling which, to 
some extent, cannot be toned down to the cold 
caleulations of reason, it is one of which reason 
should always be the attendant. Some men, it is 
true, are differently constituted from others. The 
philosopher Cavendish, for instance, had an aversion 
to the female sex, and at a dinner given by the 
Royal Society at the Crown and Anchor tavern, 
turned away with disgust when he found that some 
eulogiums, which a group of his fellow savans 
at the window were making, were passed, not, 
as he supposed, upon the appearance of the moon, 
but upon the beauty of a lady who was passing. 
Very different from such a temperament was that 
of the imaginative Sir Walter Scott, who, when 
conversing thirty years afterwards with the mother 
of one who had been the object of his early attach- 
ment, could not prevent the tenderness with which 
he had loved in early youth again breaking forth. 
‘The very grave,” he wrote, “gives up its dead, 
and time rolls back thirty years to add to my per- 
plexities.” Dr. Chalmers, in like manner, melted 
iuto tears when, in old age, he saw the portrait of a 





lady to whom he had formed, fifty years before, a 
boyish attachment. Professor Wilson, the well- 
known Christopher North, seems to have had a similar 
temperament. ‘‘ No holy throb,” he writes, speaking 
of a lady whom he unsuccessfully courted—“‘ no holy 
throb ever agitates my heart, no idea of future 
happiness ever elevates my spirit, no rush of tender- 
ness ever warms every fibre of my frame, that 
Margaret is not the cause and object of these 
emotions. If this union is denied me, then is the 
chain broken which binds me to the world. I have 
nothing to live for—all is dark, solitary, cold, wild, 
and fearful.” Nor is it only men of genius of the 
temperament of Scott and Wilson, who are affected 
in this manner by the passion of love when it has 
gained a strong ascendency. In every class of society 
instances will be found where, when raging uncon- 
trollably and hopelessly, love has destroyed happi- 
ness, sometimes even impairing reason and prompting 
to crime. The remedy is obviously to restrain the 
passion at the stage of it when it is capable of 
control. 

If it is requisite to listen to the voice of reason 
before falling in love, still more desirable is it to do 
so before actually marrying. Love is proverbially 
blind, and it is well, therefore, before the mind gets 
subjugated by its influence, that there should be 
consideration given to the value of certain qualities, 
which, whatever romances may say, are intimately 
connected with a happy issue of the marriage re- 
lationship. 

Among the first of these qualities is good health. 
A sound constitution on each side may appear a very 
prosaic element to begin with, but it is a most im- 
portant one. A sick husband, or a sick wife, what- 
ever may be the moral blessings that spring from 
such a discipline, is, primarily speaking, anything 
but a desirable prospect in marriage. In the lower 
classes especially it is almost synonymous with 
pauperism and the workhouse. ‘‘ Before,” it has 
been remarked, ‘‘a common insurance company will 
undertake the risk of paying £100 on the death of 
an individual, they require a number of inquiries on 
points relating to health to be answered by credible 
and intelligent witnesses. A man and woman about 
to marry have, in the generality of cases, the health 
and happiness of five or more human beings depend- 
ing on their attention to considerations essentially 
the same as the foregoing, and yet how much less 
scrupulous are they than the mere speculators in 
money.” 

Domestic qualities form the second object of in- 
quiry. The woman should satisfy herself that her 
lover is one to whom home is likely to prove an 
attractive place, without his continually running 
after foreign pleasures; while, as regards the 
female, the future husband will do well to inquire 
whether she has those qualities which fit her to 
discharge the various duties devolving on the mis- 
tress of a household. 

Wisely and wittily did Dr. Miller, when lecturing 
on ‘‘ Marriage,” in the Town Hall of Birmingham, 
allude to the value of domestic qualities as summed 
up in what he happily called the great button ques- 
tion, in allusion to the clever saying that the button 
thread is the thread upon which hangs domestic 
happiness. ‘We now come,” he said, ‘‘to a home- 
lier question. All married men know its importance. 
I mean, the great button question. You may laugh, 
but it is no laughing matter. ‘This hall has often 
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rung with eloquent denunciations of the wrongs of 
oppressed nationalities and down-trodden peoples, 
but methinks if the injured husbands who have 
known what it is on cold winter mornings, or when 
finishing their dinner toilettes, to find a button off 
were to assemble here, they could tell a tale of 
forlorn and outraged helplessness which would cause 
many a heart to bleed.”’ Cobbett tells us of the 
gentleman who ceased paying his addresses to one 
of three sisters when he heard her exclaim, ‘‘ We 
have lost our needle,” wisely conjecturing that it 
augured ill for the industrious habits of three ladies 
to have but one needle among them; and the 
ardent lover will do well, therefore, to remember 
that good housewifery is a great ingredient in 
domestic felicity. 

Accomplishments in their bearing on domestic 
happiness must, of course, be viewed in reference to 
the position of the parties in life. In the humbler 
circles there is little time for them. In many sections 
of the middle classes music, and a moderate taste for 
reading, will be found to answer pretty well every 
purpose. For a country clergyman’s wife Dr. Miller 
has given us the standard, ‘an ability to make a 
good apple-dumpling, and sufficient intellectual 
cultivation to relish Butler’s Analogy!” In the 
higher classes, where there is more time to be filled 
up, the range of accomplishments may be higher. 
Something of the happiness of our own Queen with 
the late Prince Consort may be traced to the taste for 
elegant accomplishments and the fine arts, which they 
possessed in common, thus filling up the voids left in 
their time from the pressure of state affairs. So, to 
descend to a lower station, was it with Rachel Hogg, 
the wife of Tytler, the historian. ‘‘ Beautiful and 
accomplished,” we are told she was, ‘ and her pur- 
suits, particularly in music and painting, were most 
congenial to those of her husband.” With a kindred 
taste for some refining pursuit, home has an additional 
chance of domestic felicity. 

Beauty, whether of form or face, is an element 
which, though not ranking as an essential, yet plays 
a more important part than might at first sight 
appear in domestic happiness. It seems generally 
agreed that the woman must not look too much for 
this quality in the man. In woman, however, all 
wish it. ‘‘ What there is,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
‘¢in our partiality to female beauty that commands 
a species of temporary homage from the aged, as 
well as ecstatic admiration from the young, I cannot 
conceive ; but it is certain that a very large portion of 
some other amiable quality is too little to counter- 
balance the absolute want of this advantage. I, to 
whom beauty is, and shall henceforward be a picture, 
still look upon it with the quiet devotion of an old 
worshipper, who no longer offers incense on the 
shrine, but peaceably presents his inch of taper, 
taking care in doing so not to burn his own 
fingers.” 

The variety of tastes and opinions as to what forms 
beauty happily gives a wide choice in this matter. 
There are many degrees of it short of the dazzling 
picture which an Oriental painter presents when 
describing one of the beauties of Bagdad. ‘ Her 
stature was like the stem of a young tree rising by 
the side of a river; her black eyes, which might be 
compared to the fruit of the richest almond-tree in 
the gardens of Damascus, shed a mild lustre like the 
star of the morning; her eyebrows were two aérial 
arches, from which the arrows of love were ready to 
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be aimed against all who should gaze on the charms 
of her face ; her mouth was like the ring of Solomon ; 
her lips displayed a vermillion more vivid than that 
which stains the coral; the enchanting rows of her 
teeth were whiter than alabaster, and covered with 
the same enamel which glitters on the pearls of the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf.” Happily, we 
repeat, a much smaller standard than this suffices 
for ordinary tastes; and liveliness and sweetness of 
expression will often light up an ordinary counte- 
nance, and give it a charm which regular beauty 
does not possess. Charles Lamb was in the habit of 
speaking of Miss Kelly’s ‘‘ divinely plain face,” and, 
no doubt, many a possessor of such a countenance, 
where intelligence and agreeableness reigned, has 
experienced the truth of John Wilkes’s remark, that 
although ugly, he was only half an hour behind the 
most handsome of the company in power of attrac- 
tiveness and conquest. As to beauty alone, without 
good sense, wit, or intellect, it is, we need not say, 
but a poor acquisition, the commanding properties of 
which are lost whenever its owner speaks. In the 
sarcastic language of a poet— 


** When Lesbia first I saw so heavenly fair, 
With eyes so bright and with that awful air, 
I thought my heart ne’er durst so high aspire, 
As bold as his who snatched celestial fire. 
But soon as e’er the beauteous idiot spoke, 
Forth from her coral lips such folly broke, 
Like balm the trickling nonsense healed my wound, 
And what her eyes enthralled her tongue unbound.” 


In reference to beauty, art has in many countries 
attempted to accomplish what nature has denied. 
The toilette-table of Josephine, the Empress of the 
first Napoleon, was like an arsenal with materials 
to defy the progress of time. Rouge imitated the 
rose, white paint the lily, while other cosmetics and 
ornaments did the rest. English taste has always 
opposed such vanities, but in neatness of dress and 
costume has left the female who judiciously uses 
these appliances much by which to rival those who 
trust to natural charms alone without this aid. Of 
dress as regards both sexes, it may be said, that 
while it is something to all, it is everything to some. 
A French man of genius, shabbily dressed, experi- 
enced a cool reception when calling upon a gentle- 
man, which was changed into cordiality when the 
name and ability of the caller were discovered. The 
visitor, upon expressing his surprise at his host’s 
change of manner, was assured, ‘‘ When a stranger 
first calls on us we judge him according to his dress; 
when he leaves us, according to his merits.” Those, 
therefore, who ignore the proprieties of dress and 
its influence omit a real power which it has in both 
sexes. While we smile with pity and disgust at 
Brummel wasting a valuable morning in the tie of 
his handkerchief, and naming £300 a year as the 
sum on which a gentleman with strict economy 
might dress, or while we lavish equal condemnation 
on those of the opposite sex who are ready to waste 
a moderate fortune in 


** Dresses to sit in, and stand in, and walk in, 
Dresses to dance in, and flirt in, and talk in, 
Dresses in which to do nothing at all, 

Dresses for winter, spring, summer, and fall ;” 


yet it must be allowed that the art of dressing cheaply 
and modestly, and in such a way as to aid the 
natural complexion and figure, is what may be fairly 
termed one of the small utilities of life not without 
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weight in the scale of domestic happiness. Many a 
lady may, in this respect, copy from what was said of 
Joanna Baillie, the celebrated poetess—‘‘ She was so 
sweet, simple, and unaffected, it was as if she thought 
every one in the room superior to herself; then in 
her appearance, she was the very picture of a lady 
of the old school, dressed with exquisite neatness 
and simplicity, all the colours well chosen, soft and 
suitable to the expression of her countenance.” 

Far surpassing in importance beauty or elegance, 
is good principle. In the course of life frequently 
the highest precautions taken to secure happiness 
give way. Beauty perishes, money is lost, but a 
principle of rectitude will remain like a strong cable, 
enabling a vessel to outride every storm. Hence the 
wisdom in relation to marriage of the old proverb, 
“A bird out of a good nest.” To have been born of 
a family whose principles have been tested is no 
small advantage ; and for the same reason to have 
been a good son ora good daughter affords a tolerable 
presumption that the person will make, as the case 
may be, a good husband or a good wife. The 
wisdom of preferring principle to beauty was 
happily shown in the union of the celebrated 
Calonel and Mrs. Hutchinson. An attack of the 
smallpox, subsequent to their engagement, had 
robbed the face of the latter of its personal 
charms, and so disfigured her that her friends 
could scarcely bear to look at the wreck of her 
person. The Colonel, however, we are informed, 
“had made not her face, but her honour and her 
virtues his mistress,’”’ and led her to the altar as she 
was, being rewarded not only by finding all her 
beauty return, but by her rectitude and devotedness 
forming a character which still lives with admiration 
in the pages of English history. 

Good temper on either side is a quality the value 
of which speaks for itself. Congeniality of taste and 
sentiment is also a great point. Difference of 
opinion on minor matters may well exist. Talley- 
rand married, it is said, a wife of small intellectual 
calibre that he might rest his mind by not bringing 
it in contact with one that stirred it up; but most 
men would prefer a companion who should do more 
than give a cuckoo note of assent to every proposi- 
tion they spoke. If Katherino, after being tamed by 
Petruchio to call the sun the moon when he wished 
it, had kept up the same monotonous unanimity on 
every point, without offering any opinion of her own to 
vary conversation, her husband must in the end have 
almost wished her back agajn in her former condition 
ofa shrew, who, though troublesome, had yet the 
freshness of an independent mind. On all great 
questions, however, there should be thorough unani- 
mity. It is painful to see the father of the great 
John Wesley separate from his wife for some 
months, because she differed from him in politics 
as to the lawfulness of the accession of William the 
Third at the Revolution; and Lady Katherine Parr, 
it will be remembered, was very nearly sending her 
head to the scaffold, from her theological views 
differing from those of her husband, Henry the 
Eighth. With congeniality of taste and sentiment, 
there should be general powers of companionship, 
and, on one side or the other, at least, there should 
be strength of character to enable the partners to 
stand the trials and emergencies of life. In point of 
rank, too, the less differences that exist the better. 
Dr. Johnson warmly defended an old gentleman for 
marrying his cook; and Mrs. Thrale braved public 
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opinion by marrying Mr. Piozzi, the Italian singer. 
In the latter case, a tolerable amount of happiness 
seems “) have been the result; but, as a general 
rule, such experiments, especially on the female side, 
are very perilous. 

When all these points have been examined, how- 
ever, there still remains the great money question. 
Universal disgust arises when, like the rake in 
Hogarth’s picture, youth marries old age from 
pecuniary motives; and no one would wish the 
time to arise in England when marriage should 
be reduced, as in some parts of the Continent, to 
little more than a contract about the dowry. Still 
the pounds, shillings, and pence question cannot be 
ignored. One of the best defences we know of 
marrying from affection alone, and without listening 
too much to prudential considerations, will be found 
in the speech of Charles Fox on the Marriage Bill, 
when it was proposed in England to put some checks 
on early marriages, as is done in some states of 
Germany, where the intending husband must show 
that he has a reasonable prospect of keeping a wife 
before he is allowed to take one. 

‘‘In this generous season,” said Mr. Fox, “a 
young man, a farmer jt may be or an artisan, 
becomes enamoured of a female, possessing like 
himself all the honest and warm affections of the 
heart. They have youth—they have virtue—they 
have tenderness—they have love, but they have not 
fortune. Prudence, with her cold train of associates, 
points out a variety of obstacles to their union, but 
passion surmounts them all, and the couple are 
wedded. What are the consequences? Happy 
to themselves, and favourable to their country. Their 
love is the sweetener of domestic life. Their pros- 
pect of rising becomes an incentive to industry. 
Their natural cares and their toils are softened by 
the ecstasy of affording protection and nourishment 
to their children. The husband feels the entice- 
ment in so powerful a degree, that he sees and 
knows the benefit of his application. Every hour 
that he works brings new accommodations to his 
young family. By labouring this day he supplies 
one want, by labouring another he imparts one 
convenience or comfort, and thus from day to day, 
and week to week, he is roused into activity by the 
most endearing of all human motives. The wife 
again, instigated by the same desires, makes his 
home comfortable, and his hours of repose happy. 
She employs what he earns with economy, and while 
he is providing food and raiment for their bodies, 
she is busied in the maternal cultivation of their 
minds, or the laudable exertion of their young hands 
in useful duties. Thus, whilst they secure to them- 
selves the most sober and tranquil felicity, they 
become, by their marriage, amiable, active, and 
virtuous members of society.”’ 

On the other hand, in answer to Mr. Fox’s glowing 
picture, may be taken the cooling sketch of Crabbe, 
the poet, where he paints those who marry without 
duly weighing pecuniary considerations— 


‘* Years their cares increase, 
Their love grows colder, and their pleasures cease, 
In health just fed—in sickness just relieved— 
By hardships harassed, and by children grieved.” 


The proverbs of most countries contain similar 
cautions, which it is not safe altogether to despise. 
The Latin maxim that love freezes without a supply 
of bread and wine is, unconsciously perhaps, but 
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too truly, translated by the corresponding proverb 
of England, that when want comes in at the door, 
love flies out at the window.* 
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‘““You go in that canoe?” said a dusky Redskin to 
me as, bundle of blankets and things under my arm, 
Iwas making for my boat on the river. ‘‘ You go 
in that canoe?” shaking his head in a melancholy 
fashion ; ‘‘me very sorry.”’ I inquired wherefore. 
‘Because,’ said he, ‘that canoe is small, and 
down yonder” (pointing to a bend in the river) 
‘the waters are very strong, and that canoe will be 
smashed, and you will be drowned, and I am very 
sorry, for you, leplate’’ (which, being interpreted, 
means clergyman, being a corruption of le prétre), 
‘‘are good friend to mankind ”’ (by which he meant 
Indian mankind). 

This was rather a sinister start for me, but I had 
determined to go down country by the river (a thing 
rarely attempted), simply because I did not fancy 


walking some two hundred miles with my blankets | 


and ‘‘ fixin’s’’ strapped across my back, and the 


boat which my friend condemned chanced to be the 
only one available. So I bade the kind-hearted 
Indian cheer up, and told him that the Great Father 
would look after leplate, and went on my way. Yet 
let me confess to a slight sensation of anxiety stirred 
by this doleful address. Absit omen, thought I. 


But it was impossible to be disturbed by fore- 
bodings of evil on such a glorious morning. How 
bright was the fresh sunshine gleaming on the mighty 


river! How keen and bracing the mountain air! 
How stupendous the grand old mountains, standing 
round with the green of their pines and bright 
yellow of their deciduous trees, for it was autumn ! 
Then how cheery were we all, motley company as we 
were, Yanks and Britishers, Mexicans and Nor- 
wegians, twenty, if I remember right, in all. The 
skipper, a ‘‘ gentleman of colour,” that is, a de- 
scendant of Ham, managed the rudder, which con- 
sisted of a huge oar, and four stout “‘ white men” 
plied the oars. Presently we were all on board, and 
started down stream ata rattling pace. For about 
an hour the waters, though swift, were smooth and 
safe. Then, however, we descried in the distance 
the white and broken current, which proclaimed a 
rifle or rapid. This being the first, we rather 
‘‘funked”’ it, and all thought we should like to get 
out and walk past the piece of bad water. Accord- 
ingly we landed, and had the pleasure of seeing our 
craft dropped over the place of danger by means of 
a rope, with none but the steersman on board. Then 
we re-embarked, and shot ahead again. 

Every five minutes the interest of the trip varied 
and increased. Every turn in the river revealed 
some new kind of scenery, of which nothing was 
commonplace or tame, but, on the contrary, all was 
romantic, fantastic, or sublime. Occasionally the 
banks on either side would slope gently upwards, 
adorned with graceful trees and shrubs. More 
frequently they would rise up sheer from the water's 
edge, forming lofty ranges of rock topped with 





* “The Culture of Pleasure ; or, The Enjoyment of Life in its Social 
and Religious Aspects.” By the author of “The Mirage of Life,” etc. 
A volume rich in anecdote and illustration, and conveying most useful 
lessons in.most entertaining style. The book ought to have a more 
popular title, 
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sable pines. Now we would enter one of those 
glorious canons, or gorges, for which, like the 
Columbia and other western rivers, our river (it ig 
the Frazer I am speaking of, in British Columbia) 
was remarkable. In these caions the water is com. 
pressed into a narrow channel of unknown depth, 
and flows peaceably, as though in its great strength 
it were asleep, or only awake enough to play with 
its countless eddies. The great brown rocks op 
either hand towered like massive walls to a height of 
1,000 feet. The silence in passing down between 
those walls, with nothing but the depths of brown 
water below, and the expanse of blue sky above, was 
something perfectly appalling. We dared not con- 
verse then; the only sound heard was the splash of 
our oars. Presently, however, as we approach the 
extremity of the defile, we hear the distant roar. The 
stream, it would appear, has been gathering up its 
strength in that interlude of slumbering silence, 
For lo! in the distance ‘“‘the white horses” are 
charging the rocks, and we are being quickly borne 
into the heart of the fray. 

It is where the stream is seeking a lower level 





that these conflicts occur. It then goes raging over 
the mighty boulders which encumber its bed. 
There is a twofold danger in such places. There 
is the risk of your boat having her bow turned:by 
the back movement of the waves striking on those 
boulders, and there is, of course, the risk of collision 
with those rough-looking monsters themselves. It 
is essential to put on all possible headway in running 
those ‘‘ riffles,” because if your boat were once turned 
so as to present her side to the current, she would in 
a moment be swamped or knocked into shivers. And 
then along farewell! No swimming in that whirling 
tide! None! The victim falls into the hands of a 
hundred contending currents, and, torn to pieces, or 
battered into jelly, he is hurled along, never to 
be seen by mortal more. But given a well-steered 
boat with plenty of way on, there is no danger; the 
craft will then dash down over those rough places, 
on the back of those fierce white horses, at a rate of 
little less than twenty miles an hour. We had, 
however, one awkward experience. 

We had halted at noon for lunch. Hastily 
gathering some of the timber strewn along the bank, 
we had made a fire and boiled water for tea, that in- 
dispensable ally of the pioneer. Recruited with this, 
not without adjuncts of bread and bacon, we had re- 
embarked, and were moving swiftly through the 
water. Presently, ou a sudden bend, we saw right 
ahead the formidable waters of what is called 
the Chalcoaten Rifhe, and as soon as we saw We 
were init. ‘Now boys, look to your oars,” shouted 
the darkey at the helm; “give her way, my lads; 
that’s it; push her through ; throw your weight into 
her!”? Encouraged by these and similar appeals, 
we tore away regardless of the fierce violence and 
deafening roar of the raging stream. But—ha! 
what’s this? has the steersman missed the channel, 
or is the water shallower than he thought? I can't 
tell, but this I know (nor am I likely to forget it !) 
just where the river was narrowest and wildest, we 
came bump on a rockin mid-stream, a cross-beam 
was ‘stove in, and—well “the boat was a wreck, 





and we were all in the water?” Not so, or - 
| should never have survived to tell it; but what did 
| happen was this. After a moment of intense 
curiosity to know what was to come next, 4 


; moment which-seemed to last an hour, the good. boat 
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DOWN THE RAPIDS. 


did the most sensible thing it could do: it jumped 
from off its boulder full six feet into the seething 
cauldron beneath, and, oh joy! we were saved. 

Hereupon the men showed their sense of relief by 
sundry profane ejaculations after the manner of gold- 
diggers, for such they were. To some who irre- 
yerently used the name of the Saviour in speaking 
of their lueky escape, I remember observing that to 
him and to none other they owed a deliverance so 
miraculous and so unmerited. 

And so we bowled along at fifty miles a day, and 
our trip never lost in interest. Now we would 
hurry past some ugly boulder lurking in our way, 
almost touching him. Another time we would 
mistake the channel and come broadside on to a 

im-looking ‘rock in the middle of the river; but 

just when on the point of being destroyed, we were 
borne swiftly past it by the mighty current, and 
taken down a steep and winding way to a still reach 
of water below. In such a case oars or rudder could 
do nothing, but providentially the current carried us 
safe away from the danger. 
. The excitement of these perils was varied by the 
charm of the ever-shifting landscape. Countless 
vere the lines of the rocks on either hand, now brown, 
now grey; here of a bright vermillion, which to 
miners’ eyes betrayed the presence of copper; now 
black, indicating coal. And oh! with what delight 
did we gaze on the fantastic or sublime forms those 
rocks assumed! Here was a fairy castle like the 
Rheinstein—that ‘‘ thing of beauty and joy for ever ”’ 
toall travellers am Rhein—here again a fortress like 
Ehrenbreitstein—that thing of massive strength. 
This was a vast pile of rocks many miles in length, 
and towering to a great height. The precipitous 
sides had been marvellously wrought by nature into 
stately columns—quite regular too they were, and, 
what is still more singular, elaborately carved, such. 
asno architect on earth might carve them. The whole 
was a perfect picture of massive strength and ethereal 
grace. I would other travellers might see this giant 
fortress, but-few I fear me ever shall, for it is only 
visible from the river, and, unless the river becomes 
more civilised and less headstrong, few will care vo 
trust themselves on his broad but treacherous back. 

To describe all this is a sheer impossibility. 
Suffice it to say, the whole trip was completed without 
loss of life or limb. Only the good boat came to 
grief; this, however, within but a few miles of our 
destination, and after we had left her, with our 
effects. It was ata very bad and dangerous riffle, 
where the water was unusually shallow. The bark 
was being let down over the place by means ofa 
rope attached to it; but unluckily the stream got the 
better of her and took the liberty of rudely driving 
her upon a rock, where, in a moment, she went to 
pieces like a box of matches. R. L. B. 





Spring bus Come. 


[The following lines by Oliver Wendell Holmes show that 
the climate and vegetation of New England is not widely 
diverse from Old England. ] 


Tue sunbeams, lost for half a year, 

Slant through my pane the morning rays ; 
For dry Northwesters, cold and clear, 

The East blows in its thin blue haze. 





At first the snowdrop’s bells are seen, 
Then close against the sheltering wall 
The tulip’s horn of dusky green, 
The peony’s dark, unfolding ball. 


The golden-chaliced crocus burns ; 

The long narcissus-blades appear ; 
The cone-beaked hyacinth returns, 

And lights her blue-flamed chandelier, 


The willow’s whistling lashes, wrung 
By the wild winds of gusty March, 

With sallow leaflets lightly strung, 
Are swaying by the tufted larch, 


The elms have robed their slender spray 
With full-blown flower and embryo leaf ; 
Wide o’er the clasping arch of day 
Soars like a cloud their hoary chief. 


See the proud tulip’s flaunting cup, 
That flames in glory for an hour— 
Behold it withering—then look up— 
How meek the forest-monarch’s flower ! 


When wake the violets, Winter dies ; 

When sprout the elm-buds, Spring is near ; 
When lilacs blossom, Summer cries, 

‘* Bud, little roses! Spring is here |” 


The windows blush with fresh bouquets, 
Cut with the May-dew on their lips ; 
The radish all its bloom displays, 
Pink as Aurora’s finger tips. 


Oh, for one spot of living green— 

One little spot where leaves can grow— 
To love unblamed, to walk unseen, 

To dream above, to sleep below ! 





Varieties. 


Water Compantes.—The water companies of London are 
certainly sufficiently indulged at present by the ratepayers and 
householders of this long-suffering metropolis. They evade the 
demand for a constant supply with a firmness which would do 
honour to a better cause, and, in spite of the analytic 
researches of chymistry, they supply daily for the people of 
London a beverage in which pure water is one of the teak im- 
portant and striking constituents. To provide for the efficient 
service of the fire brigade the jealousies of water companies 
should be overruled, and they should be compelled to unite their 
mains, so that for the defence of the metropolis against fire we 
may be able to rely upon these private corporate bodies as if 
London were supplied with water, as it might be and ought to 
be, by a great public organisation.— The Times. 


Tue Jews.—The Allgemeine Zeitung gives some interesting 
particulars as to the dispersion of the Jews over the world. In 
Palestine they have long been reduced to a very small proportion 
of their former numbers. They are now most numerous in the 
northern part of Africa, between Morocco and Egypt (where, 
especially in the Barbary States, they form the chief element of 
the population), and in that strip of Europe which extends from 
the Lower Danube to the Baltic. In the latter region there are 
about 4,000,000 Jews, most of whom are of the middle class 
among the Slavonic nationalities, while in the whole of Western 
Europe there are not 100,000 of them. In consequence of 
European migrations, descendants of these Jews have settled in 
America and Australia, where they are already multiplying 
in the large commercial townsin the same manner as in Europe, 
and much more rapidly than the Christian population. The Jewish 
settlers in Northern Africa are also increasing so much that they 
constantly spread farther to the south. Timbuctoo has, since 
1858, been inhabited by a Jewish colony of traders, The other 
Jews in Africa are the Falaschas, or Abyssinian black Jews, and 
a few European Jews at. the Cape of Good Hope. There are 
numerous Jewish colonies in Yemen and Nedschran, in Western 
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Arabia. It has long been known that there are Jews in Persia 
and the countries on the Euphrates ; in the Turcoman countries 
they inhabit the four fortresses of Scherisebs, Kitab, Schamatan, 
and Urta Kurgan, and thirty small villages, residing in a separate 
quarter, but treated on an equal footing with the other inhabi- 
tants, though they have to pay higher taxes. There are also 
Jews in China, and in Cochin China there are both white and 
black Jews. The white Jews have a tradition, according to 
which in the year 70 a.p. their ancestors were 10,000 Jews who 
settled at Cranganore, on the coast of Malabar, after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple of Jerusalem. The Jews remained at Cranga- 
nore until 1565, when they were driven into the interior by the 
Portuguese. The black settlers are supposed to be native prose- 
lytes, and have a special synagogue of their own.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


THe Duke oF Sussex AND Princess CHARLOTTE.— 
Speaking of calumnies which had been uttered against him- 
self, he said, ‘‘I was publicly charged with having counselled and 
aided the step when the Princess Charlotte fled and went to her 
mother. I declare solemnly I never heard a word about it until 
after it had taken place. I was dining at the house of a noble- 
man, when a note was brought to me from Charlotte. As she 
wrote a most illegible scrawl I did not attempt to read it, but 
put itinto my pocket. Shortly after came another note. Con- 
ceiving that it might be something important, I read it, and 
having done so, excused myself to my party, and went off to 
Connaught Place, to the house of the Princess of Wales. Going 
in I saw a person whom I had never seen before, and who 
the Princess informed me was Mr. Brougham. ‘He is, I pre- 
sume,’ said I, ‘your legal adviser?’ Being told who he was, 
I addressed him—‘ Pray sir,’ said I, ‘supposing that the Prince 
Regent, acting in the name and on behalf of his Majesty, were 
to send a sufficient force to break the doors of the house and 
carry away the Princess, would resistance in such a case be law- 
ful?’ He answered, ‘It would not.’ ‘Then, my dear,’ said I 
to the Princess Charlotte, ‘ you hear what the law is, and I can 
only advise you to return with as much speed and as little 
noise as possible.’ And my advice was followed.” Going 
away he saw the Lord Chancellor and two Chief Justices in a 
coach at the door.—Lecollections of John Adolphus. 


NAPOLEON I. DESCRIBED BY M. LANrrey.—In 1801 Bona- 
parte was in all the strength of manhood, and his constitution, 
robust, though apparently weak, and for a long time affected 
by a distemper eontracted during the siege of Toulon, had been 
completely restored by the skill of Corvisart. His faculties, 
instead of being crushed by the weight of unlimited power, had 
found a stimulus which had doubled their strength and in- 
ereased their activity to an alarming extent. This passion of 
action at all hazards, of action without repose or intermission, 
which possessed him by day and by night, and which often 
made him start up in his sleep, became thenceforward the most 
remarkable feature of his character, and was a real source of 
danger to him on account of the restlessness which marked his 
whole conduct, and the multiplicity of enterprises into which it 
led him. It seemed, indeed, like the monomania of a man of 
genius, a monomania, too, fierce and incurable, and the more 
terrible that it could not be appeased by any distraction, for 
Bonaparte cared little for pleasures, even for those of the intel- 
lect. This fearful perversion of mind was seconded by an ex- 
traordinary capacity for work, and by a quickness of thought 
and insight, perhaps, never equalled. Add to this an extraor- 
dinary aptitude to ‘nanage men, to excite their passions, to 
inspire in others sentiments not felt by himself. This power, 
which amounted to fascination, was partly caused by the caleu- 
lating force and craft for which he was unrivalled, and armed 
with which he stood as it were alone in the midst of a people 
the most inconsistent and unreflecting on the globe, the least 
capable of carrying out a settled purpose, and, with all its 
keenness of perception, the most easy to dupe and deceive, not 
from want of penetration, but of steady thought—a people, too, 
wholly unable to estimate a Bonaparte, inasmuch as he had 
nothing in common with the old type of our national character, 
in which even duplicity has been always combined, as in the 
case of Henry Iv, so popular in France, with a certain noble- 
ness and chivalrous generosity of nature. In Bonaparte every- 
thing was Senign— kis origin, his ways of judging and feeling, 
his whole character, so different from that of his contempo- 
raries, swayed by passions and general ideas which had no 
influence on his understanding. This, indeed, is the reason 
why he has remained for so many of them an inexplicable 
riddle. A generation which had grown up in the eighteenth 
century could not comprehend a contemporary of Cesar Borgia. 
Hence the illusions, the errors of which he was the object in 
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life ; hence the singularly mistaken judgments passed upon him 
after his death. We have seen men of great talents devote 
twenty years of their lives to the study of that character, and yet 
understand no more about its real springs and impulses than jf 
they had been criticising a Pharaoh of the twentieth dynasty, 
We do not recognise Bonaparte under the smooth and common. 

lace mask which they ha¥e thrown over those keen and stern 
onion of bronze. His personality, from a moral Point of 


view, may gain by this transformation, but as regards art and 


truth the ldss is great. By these means the most original and 
profound traits of that figure vanish, and something poor and 
feeble appears in their place, diminishing greatly its perverse 
grandeur, and, not to speak of the too neglected claims of 
historical accuracy, there is something in this continual and 
half-voluntary self-deception which is humiliating to an in. 
dependent mind.—M. Lanfrey’s History of Napoleon I. 


FREDERIKA BREMER.—Miss Bremer, the celebrated Swedish 
novelist, was in Rome, and the Hawthornes went to take tea 
with her by invitation. They found her in a little room of a 
large old building, a little way back from the brow of the 
Tarpeian rock—a tiny, humble domicile, just large enough to 
hold her narrow bed, her tea-table, and a table covered with 
books. Of the pleasant evening Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne*has 
given the following record :—‘‘ She welcomed us, however, with 
the greatest cordiality and lady-like simplicity, making no allu. 
sion to the humbleness of her environment, and making us 
also lose sight of it by the absence of all apology, any more than 
if she were receiving us in a palace. There is not a better bred 
woman ; and yet one does not think whether she has any breed- 
ing or no. Her little bit of a round table was already spread 
for us with her blue earthenware tea-cups, and, after she had 
got through an interview with the Swedish minister, and dis. 
missed him with a hearty pressure of his hand between her 
own, she gave us our tea, and some bread, and a mouthful of 
cake. Meanwhile, as the day declined, there had been the most 
beautiful view over the Campagna out of one of her windows, 
and from the other, looking tcwards St. Peter’s, the broad 
gleam of a mildly glorious sunset. . . . In the garden, 
beneath her window, verging upon the Tarpeian rock, there was 
shrubbery and one large tree, softening the brow of the famous 
precipice adown which the old Romans used to fling their 
traitors, or sometimes, indeed, their patriots. . . . There 
is no better heart than hers, and not many sounder heads ; and 
a little touch of sentiment comes delightfully in, mixed up 
with a quick and delicate humour, and the most perfect sim- 
plicity. There is also a very pleasant atmosphere of maidenhood 
about her; we are sensible of a freshness and odour of the 
morning still in this little withered rose, its recompense for 
never having been gathered and worn, but only diffusing 
fragrance on its stem. I forget mainly what we talked about,— 
a good deal about art, of course, although that is a subject of 
which Miss Bremer evidently knows nothing. . . . Before 
we left the court Miss Bremer bade us farewell, kissing my wife 
most affectionately on each cheek ; and then, turning towards 
myself, she pressed my hand, and we parted, probably never to 
meet again. God bless her good heart! She is a most amiable 
little woman, worthy to be the maiden aunt of the whole 
human race. I suspect, by-the-by, that she does not like me 
half so well as I do her; it is my impression that she thinks 
me unamiable, or that there is something or other not quite 
right about me.” 


Scorrish Scenrry.—By no means miss Scotland. If your 
time or your means will not allow it, miss Italy, miss Switzer- 
land, miss Germany, the Rhine (how tame compared with the 
Caledonian Canal route through Lochs Eil, Lochy, Oich, and 
Ness !)—miss any of these, but do not miss making the tour to 
Inverness vid the Frith of Clyde.—Harper’s American Guide to 
Europe. 


Mr. Justice MEeLtor on Rosert HAut.—At the inaugura 
tion of the statue at Leicester of the late Robert Hall, a letter 
was read from Mr. Justice Mellor containing an interesting 
tribute to the influence of the great preacher :—‘‘It wo 
give me great pleasure to be present at the ceremony of 
unveiling the memorial of that distinguished divine and orator, 
Robert Hall. I regret, however, that my more imperious duties 
will prevent my having the pleasure of witnessing the ceremony. 
I still vividly recollect the impression which his ‘sublime and 
hallowed eloquence’ produced upon me when avery young man, 
at Leicester. I can truly say that 1 have never, in the pulps 
or in the senate, or at the bar, heard anything which has ' 
me to doubt that he was the greatest orator of his time. 
think that Leicester has done itself credit in raising such 8 
testimonial to the memory of its most distinguished ornament. 





